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MOVEMENT 
| \NY of our readers, in many professions and organi- 
| zations, will mourn the death of Howard Braucher. 
| president of the National Recreation Association, and leader 
ondence. 


of the recreation movement in America. To some of you, 
he was a leader whose integrity you knew you could trust. 
To many of you, he was a symbol of a faith in the American 
way of life believing, as he did, that everyone, old or young. 
had a right to find the best and most satisfying use of leisure 
time. He didn’t just believe it—he lived it. 


Those of us on the staff know that his influence will go on 
and on, and that the work he loved will prosper because it 
was always cultivated with humility and watered with kind- 
ness and love. 

It is the small things that have the power to hurt us now. 
in thinking of him. We remember the fresh flower he always 
wore in his lapel; the bouquets he brought in on a crowded 
train; a choice rosebud left on our desks without a word. 

We remember his excitement at the first oriole, his pride 
in the young trees he planted, and his quiet joy in the set of 
a jib on a spanking day for sailing. 


We remember him at the many Christmas parties when 
we gathered around the old office piano and sang the lovely 


if fundamental principles. 
dividuals. 
self—happiness—security ? 


ty. 

s. 
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ity for themselves, within 
it lose all sense of time— 
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and all the world becomes 
igs with a baseball or a 


no relation to bread and 


1 happiness, with fellow- 


all this is a part ot real wealth—a part of a man’s real weattn, or a city’s wealth. 
When cities free the beaches for swimming, clear the ice for skating, keep the baseball dia- 
mond up, throw open the tennis courts, open wide the school houses for choral societies 


and orchestras— 


Then the measure of all this reported in dry statistics in a year book is growth, development, 
human laughter and human tears, depth and breadth of human emotion. 


Romance, poetry, adventure. 
Things to be enjoyed now. 
Things to be remembered forever. 
Keeping childhood beautiful. 
Keeping youth strong. 

Giving old age memories. 


The Year Book of Recreation is not a record of the trivial. 
It is a partial report of real wealth, of real property, of music, drama, sport, comrade- 
ship—of inner confidence, of security, of spirit. 
There are no city deficits so terrifying and so terrible as deficits in living. 
Howarp BRAUCHER. 
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ANY of our readers, in many professions and organi- 
V)] zations, will mourn the death of Howard Braucher, 
president of the National Recreation Association, and leader 
of the recreation movement in America. To some of you, 
he was a leader whose integrity you knew you could trust. 
To many of you, he was a symbol of a faith in the American 
way of life believing, as he did, that everyone, old or young, 
had a right to find the best and most satisfying use of leisure 
time. He didn’t just believe it—he lived it. 


Those of us on the staff know that his influence will go on 
and on, and that the work he loved will prosper because it 
was always cultivated with humility and watered with kind- 
ness and love. 

It is the small things that have the power to hurt us now. 
in thinking of him. We remember the fresh flower he always 
wore in his lapel; the bouquets he brought in on a crowded 
train; a choice rosebud left on our desks without a word. 


We remember his excitement at the first oriole, his pride 
in the young trees he planted, and his quiet joy in the set of 
a jib on a spanking day for sailing. 

We remember him at the many Christmas parties when 
we gathered around the old office piano and sang the lovely 
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carols. Mr. and Mrs. Braucher, who always joined us, glowed 
on such occasions. 


We remember the parade of miniature animals across his 
desk—and the way he would slap his knee and rock back 
and forth with laughter at a good joke. 


He was here when we arrived in the morning—and when 
the office closed at night he was still here when we left. 


When he wanted to talk to us, he didn’t send for us—he 
came out and sat down at our desks, and talked. He knew 
about our families and our pets and our hobbies. He was 
always quick to appreciate any extra job done, and many of 
us treasure little notes of praise sent in his own handwriting. 


We remember the warmth and kindliness of his home— 
the good food, the rich talk, the fun of games and square 
dancing. 

He was simple, and kind, and he believed in people. He 
had no personal ambition. His heart was in his work. 


We remember these things. We loved him. And we miss 
him. 
Co-workers at the 
National Recreation Association 
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Howarp BRAUCHER 


July 19, 1881 


- May 22, 1949 


hate 


lt is with sad hearts that we must tell his many 
friends and co-workers that Howard Braucher 
died on Sunday night, May 22. 


This special Year Book issue of RECREATION 
had gone to press, so we shall have to wait 
till the next issue to pay real tribute to him 
and to his work. 


In a way, however, we feel that it is pecul- 
iarly fitting that we are not able to change 
this issue of RECREATION. Is it not, actually, 
the type of memorial that would please him 
most—this factual picture of public recreation 
throughout America, showing such new growth 
and such awakening in the last two years? 


We Remember . . . 
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THE MAGAZINE OF THE RECREATION MOVEMENT 


A Year B 0 ok IFE—pursuit of happiness. 
A part of the Declaration of Independence. 
Recreation—a part of any declaration of fundamental principles. 
of A part of any program for security for individuals. 
What gives a man life—liberty to be himself—happiness—security ? 
i > Not just money—the possession of property. 
ap pinhess Of course a certain amount of money helps. 


But many who have money, who have jobs, have not much life, not 
much happiness, no real sense of inner security, no great sense of quiet confidence in themselves. 
How many cities help boys and girls, men and women to find security for themselves, within 

themselves in their pursuit of life and happiness? 

When a man can sing supremely well— 

when a boy can play his violin with so rare a touch that those about lose all sense of time— 

when the hands of a man can carve, or mold the clay, or sketch— 

when the boy knows the woods and creeks, and all that breathes and all that grows and the 
skies above— é 

when a girl can act so that the past and the future are as the present and all the world becomes 
real or tragic or beautiful— 

when the boy can hurdle, or pole vault, or high jump—or do things with a baseball or a 
football— 

all this development of the powers of the human spirit that have no relation to bread and 
butter and cake— 

all this does have to do with life, with being alive, with power, with happiness, with fellow- 
ship— 

all this is a part of real wealth—a part of a man’s real wealth, of a city’s wealth. 

When cities free the beaches for swimming, clear the ice for skating, keep the baseball dia- 
mond up, throw open the tennis courts, open wide the school houses for choral societies 
and orchestras— 

Then the measure of all this reported in dry statistics in a year book is growth, development, 
human laughter and human tears, depth and breadth of human emotion. 

Romance, poetry, adventure. ; 

Things to be enjoyed now. 

Things to be remembered forever. 

Keeping childhood beautiful. 

Keeping youth strong. 

Giving old age memories. 

The Year Book of Recreation is not a record of the trivial. 
It is a partial report of real wealth, of real property, of music, drama, sport, comrade- 
ship—of inner confidence, of security, of spirit. 
There are no city deficits so terrifying and so terrible as deficits in living. 
Howarp BRAUCHER. 
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FISHING. Woodcut appears in earliest printed essay 
in English on angling—tTreatise of Fysshynge with 
an Angle. Westminster, Wynkyn de Worde, 1496. 


BOATING. Party making music with flute and lute. 
Hours of the Virgin. Flemish, Early XVI Century. 
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Sports and Pastimes of Long Ago 


CHESS. Cut from English translation of treatise by 
13th Century Dominican friar. The Game and Playe 
of the Chess. Westminster, William Caxton, 1482. 


BOAR HUNTING. This is in rare first edition of ear- 
liest French book dealing with the hunt. Le Livre 
du Roy Modus. Chambery, Antoine Meyret, 1486. 


CARD GAME. Found in work of moralizations, which 
states cards first came into Germany in 1300. Das 
Goldene Spiel. (Augsburg) Gunter Zainer, 1472. 


These postcards, in sets of twelve, are available from 
the Pierpont Morgan Library, 33 East 36 Street, New 
York, at. $1.00 per set. Descriptive catalogue, $.25. 
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7, The Recreation Year Book 


HE JOY, satisfactions, and benefits that community recreation agencies bring to the 

people of America cannot be measured in dollars or recorded in statistics. Neverthe- 
less, it is desirable that the recreation movement periodically take stock of its progress 
and inventory its resources and services. The RECREATION YEAR BOOK, now issued bi- 
ennially by the National Recreation Association, is designed to serve this purpose. 

The RECREATION YEAR BOOK is a record of community recreation programs, facilities 


g and services in American towns, cities and counties. It includes reports of recreation 

) agencies that (1) operate playgrounds, recreation buildings, indoor centers, camps or 

bas | community-wide recreation programs under paid leaders or (2) operate for community 

82. use such facilities as golf courses, bathing beaches or swimming pools. Most of the 
reports are from municipal authorities. 

” Many types of recreation service furnished by public and private agencies are not 

included in the YEAR BOOK. It does not record, for example, such park facilities as zoos, 

} conservatories, and properties designed primarily for beauty rather than for active use. 

Omitted, too, are reports of school recreation programs provided exclusively for children 


enrolled in the school. Recreation programs of volunteer agencies are not included 

unless they are equally available on a community basis to members and non-members 

alike. 

; The expenditures data cover only funds spent for the recreation services recorded 
in the YEAR BOOK; not for all forms of recreation. The annual reports of the U. S. 

: Bureau of Census, entitled “Financial Statistics of Cities,” record expenditures for 


municipal parks, museums, community celebrations, and band concerts, as well as for 
many of the services recorded in the YEAR BOOK. Detailed information on total park 


ore | services and expenditures has been published in reports of municipal and county parks 
86. issued by the National Recreation Association in 
” cooperation with Federal agencies. 


The YEAR BOOK, containing as it does a record 
of the expenditures, facilities, personnel, and serv- 
ices of local recreation agencies, affords a guide to 
the growth and development of the community 
recreation movement. The tables relative to the 
managing authorities and the extent to which they 
employ full-time, year-round leaders are useful in 
~ observing trends in forms of recreation adminis- 
tration. The expenditures data can be used to 


A Thank You to 
Recreation Authorities 


The YEAR BOOK is made possible by the coop- 
eration of the local recreation authorities who 
have submitted reports of their recreation serv- 
ice. The willingness of so many individuals to 
furnish this information affords evidence of their 
loyalty to the recreation movement and their 


appreciation of the value of the YEAR BOOK. Sev- 


advantage in submitting and supporting requests 

= for recreation budgets. The YEAR BOOK enables eral Ww authorities also cooperated by furnish- 

. | public authorities or other interested persons to ing information which was helpful in securing 

— compare, in several respects, their city’s provision reports from localities. 

ich | for recreation with that of other cities of the same The National Recreation Association wishes 

i ) population or in the same state, and with accepted to express its appreciation to the community rec- 
| standards. In short, it provides the only available reation leaders of America for their hearty co- 

pe source of information as to the status, scope, and operation in the preparation of the RECREATION 

w services of community recreation agencies in YEAR BOOK for 1948. 

American cities. 
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Number of municipalities with leadership or supervised facilities ........... 1,917 


Total number of separate areas and centers reported.......... *32,314 


Total number of play areas and special facilities reported : 


Outdoor playgrounds ................. 13,520 Handball courts (outdoor)............. 2,513 
Baseball diamonds .................... 4,576 Shuffleboard courts (outdoor).......... 3,530 
Camps, other organized................ 106 Swimming pools (outdoor and indoor)... 1,395 
Theaters, outdoor ..... 187 Toboggan slides ...... 343 Wading pools ........ 1,861 
Total number of leaders employed full time the year round....................0.00ceeceeeeses 5,899 


*This figure includes outdoor playgrounds, recreation buildings, indoor recreation centers, play and coasting streets, 
athletic fields, bathing beaches, camps, golf courses and picnic areas. 


In addition to this amount $2,361,198 were contributed for such services as heat, light, supplies and the maintenance 
of facilities. 
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Community Recreation in 1948 


EPORTS SUBMITTED FOR use in the RECREA- 
R TION YEAR Book for 1948 reveal that com- 
munity recreation has had an unprecedented 
growth since 1946. The figures presented in this 
publication indicate that the marked impetus to 
the community recreation movement, following 
the end of the second World War, has continued, 
and that more municipalities are providing recrea- 
tion facilities and services than ever before. The 
YEAR BOOK affords evidence that community rec- 
reation programs are serving an increasing num- 
ber of children, youths and adults in large metro- 
politan cities and in small communities. 

YEAR BOOK reports for 1948 were submitted 
by 1,673 municipalities*—cities, towns, counties 
and school districts—representing every state in 
the Union as well as Hawaii and Canada. The 
services reported were rendered by 1,977 agencies 
and include facilities and programs in 1,917 com- 
munities.t Therefore, the YEAR BooK for 1948 
records recreation services in more municipalities 
than any previous issue. 

A fairly complete picture of community recrea- 
tion services in the larger cities is presented by this 
publication, for only five of the ninety-two cities 
with a 1940 population over 100,000 failed to sub- 
mit a report. Many smaller communities, how- 
ever, did not furnish requested information. 
Nearly 500 of the cities included in the REcREA- 
TION YEAR Book for 1946 failed to report for 
1948, although a large percentage are known to 
have conducted programs during the year. Infor- 
mation secured through the YEAR BOOK reports, 
supplemented by data from other sources, shows 


*In the tables that follow the term “‘cities’’ is applied to all types 
of municipalities. 


tIn addition, reports were received from the following cities too 
late to be listed in the tables and the information in them was not 
included in the summary figures: Compton, California (Elemen 
School District); Hamden, Connecticut; Florida; No: 
Miami, Florida; Marietta, Georgia (Lar: d 
kee, Illinois; Oelwein, Iowa; Topeka,” wt Youth 
Lebanon, Kentucky; Shreveport, Louisiana; Medford, Massachusetts; 
Berkley, Michigan; Meridian, Mieiere Fort Plain, New York: 
Maybrook, New York; Hamilton, Ohio; Clairton, Pennsylvania (De- 
a of Parks and Public Property) ; Erie, Pennsylvania Copel 

istrict); Palmerton, Pennsylvania; Sioux Falls, South Dakota ( 
Department) ; Cookeville, Tennessee; G e, Wisconsin; Two 
Rivers, Wisconsin; Laramie, Wyoming; Sydney, Nova Scotia, Canada; 
Merriton, Ontario, Canada. 
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that more than 2,500 communities enjoyed the 
benefits of some form of community recreation 
service in 1948. 


A surprising number of reports were received 
from small towns and villages. That recreation 
programs under leadership are gaining an accepted 
place in the life of small communities, as well as 
in large cities, is indicated by the YEAR BOOK fig- 
ures. 


Several of the major trends and developments 
during 1948 are described briefly in the para- 
graphs that follow. 

Leadership. New records were set in 1948 in 
the number of recreation leaders and in the num- 
ber of cities reporting them. The total of 48,548 
paid leaders is the largest ever reported. Leaders 
employed on a full-time basis totaled 5,899 or 
nearly fifteen per cent more than in 1946, the pre- 
vious record year. Part-time and seasonal leaders 
continued to provide a large percentage of the rec- 
reation service in most cities. Less than one in 
eight of the leaders reported served on a full-time, 
year-round basis. Even though most cities have 
not appreciably enlarged their year-round staff, a 
considerable number employed full-time leaders in 
1948 for the first time. Because many of the small- 
er cities employing full-time leadership for the first 
time since the second World War have only one 
such worker, the number of cities with such lead- 
ers has proportionately increased to a greater ex- 
tent than the number of leaders. More men than 
women were employed as leaders in 1948; this is 
especially true of full-time, year-round workers. 

Remarkable progress was made during 1948 in 
the extension of volunteer service in community 
recreation. The use of volunteers was more wide- 
spread, and the number of persons serving as vol- 
unteers totalled 89,234, or far in excess of any pre- 
vious year. Men outnumbered the women both as 
activity leaders and in other forms of voluntary 
service. Unlike preceding years, when activity 
leaders were much fewer in number than persons 
serving as board members and helping in other 
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LEADERSHIP IN COMMUNITY RECREATION, 1928-1948 


ways, in 1948 nearly 10,000 more activity leaders 
were reported. This year, for the first time, more 
persons served as volunteer activity leaders 
(49,300) than were employed for recreation lead- 
ership by community recreation agencies. 


A study of the methods used in selecting per- 
sonnel for recreation leadership positions indicates 
that, in a large percentage of cities, local recreation 
officials have the authority to select their own 
workers. The number of cities reporting the use 
of civil service is relatively small, although many 
of the larger cities are included in this list. State 
certification is reported primarily in cases where 
state education authorities subsidize local recrea- 
tion programs and thereby exert an influence in 
the selection of the leaders employed. 


Playgrounds, Buildings and Indoor Centers. 
No phase of the community recreation program is 
more important, or serves a larger number of peo- 
ple, than the playgrounds, buildings and indoor 
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centers. The YEAR attendance figures afford 
substantial evidence of this, for the attendances re- 
ported at these outdoor and indoor centers in 
1948 totalled 465,000,000. The marked increases 
in the number of outdoor playgrounds, recreation 
buildings and indoor centers conducted under 
leadership indicate a growth in the provision of 
basic neighborhood recreation services. Approxi- 
mately one-tenth of the 13,520 playgrounds re- 
ported were open in 1948 for the first time; more 


than one-fourth of the total, or a larger percentage ° 


than in 1946, were open under leadership through- 
out the entire year. Attendances at »utdoor play- 
grounds alone during 1948 exceeded 318,000,000 
and the average daily attendance during the sum- 
mer months totalled 2,837,500 participants and 
spectators. 

The number of recreation buildings and indoor 
centers represents an all-time high of 8,561 or 
more than forty-six per cent above the 1946 total. 
Large recreation buildings, containing a gymna- 
sium or auditorium or both, were reported sepa- 
rately for the first time in 1948, and there were 
889 such buildings. The increasing use of school 
buildings for community recreation is indicated by 
the fact that 4,478 or three-fourths of all the in- 
door recreation centers reported were school build- 
ings. A total of more than 90,000,000 visits was 
reported at the indoor centers, as compared with 
a total of 51,700,000 at the recreation buildings. 
A relatively greater drawing power on the part of 
the special recreation building is suggested, how- 
ever, by the fact that the average 1948 attendance 
per building was nearly fifty per cent higher than 
that reported per indoor center. 

A marked decrease is noted in the number of 
buildings with facilities set aside for the exclusive 
use of teen-age or youth groups. 


‘Facilities. The twenty-four types of recreation 
facilities reported in the YEAR BOOK serve a wide 
range of interests and are used for a great variety 
of activities. With a very few exceptions, the 
number of these facilities is greater than ever be- 
fore; day camps show the largest relative gain 
with an increase in number of eighty-one per cent 
over the 1946 figure. More cities report softball 
diamonds than any other type of facility; base- 
ball diamonds, tennis courts and horseshoe courts, 
in the order named, are others most frequently 
mentioned. Inquiries reveal that many cities 
opened facilities for use for the first time in 1948; 
among these, the most numerous were horseshoe 
courts, softball diamonds, baseball diamonds and 
tennis courts. Only two 18-hole and five 9-hole 
golf courses were reported opened during the year. 
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Attendance records are commonly kept at 
camps, swimming pools, and golf courses, among 
others, but the number of persons using such fa- 
cilities as horseshoe courts, handball courts or 
shuffleboard courts is not recorded in most cities. 
Even so, the attendance reported at recreation fa- 
cilities in 1948 exceeded 328,000,000, or 10,000,000 
more than the total playground attendance figure 
for the year. As in previous years, swimming facili- 
ties demonstrate the greatest drawing power ; soft- 
ball diamonds hold second place, when facilities 
are ranked according to their gross attendance rec- 
ords. A marked increase is noted in the attend- 
ance figures for day camps, picnic areas, tennis 
courts and winter sports facilities, with the excep- 
tion of ski jumps. 


Administration. One of the most useful pur- 
poses served by the YEAR BOOK is that it makes 
possible an analysis of the administration of com- 
munity recreation programs. By recording the 
types of managing authority under which local 
recreation facilities and programs are established 
and administered, it also provides a basis for a 
study of organization trends. The YEAR BOOK for 
1948 confirms the separate recreation department 
as the increasingly predominant type of local ree- 
reation governing authority. The separate recrea- 
tion departments are not only eighteen per cent 
more numerous than in 1946, but they exceed the 
combined number of reporting agencies that pro- 
vide recreation in connection with park and school 
services. School authorities reporting community 
recreation service increased in number since 1946; 
park authorities were approximately the same; 
other types of public agencies were relatively few 
in number. Fewer private agencies reported than 
in 1946. 

The significant role played by citizen boards in 
the case of separate recreation departments is ap- 
parent from the fact that more than eleven out of 
twelve such departments have a board. The pol- 
icy-making boards outnumber the advisory boards 
three to one. Boards also play an important part 
in the administration of several other types of de- 
partments providing recreation service. 


Since a large percentage of the total recreation 
service provided in localities is rendered by de- 
partments employing full-time, year-round leaders, 
an analysis of the agencies reporting such leader- 
ship is of special significance. Here, again, the 
separate recreation department predominates with 
442 departments or two-thirds of the total number 
of public agencies reporting full-time leadership. 
Park authorities, which number 142, are the next 
largest group; only twenty-nine school depart- 
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ments employ full-time leaders, the same number 
as in 1946. The private agencies with full-time 
leadership, which increased in number immediately 
after the second World War, dropped from 128 in 
1946 to 108 two years later. The YEAR BOOK fig- 
ures make it clear that the advance in community 
recreation during 1947 and 1948 was achieved 
largely by governmental authorities rather than 
through private agencies. 


Activities. The seventy-five activities reported 
in the YEAR BOOK comprise only a fraction of the 
varied features in community recreation programs, 
but they include many of the most popular and 
common types. The YEAR BOOK figures, indicating 
the number of cities in which these activities are 
carried on, represent an ever expanding contribu- 
tion by the reporting agencies to life in their re- 
spective communities. Games and sports continue 
to predominate, with softball and baseball again 
heading the list, but an expansion of programs to 
include many forms of crafts, the cultural arts and 
hobbies is revealed by the reports from many cities. 
A growing concern for the leisure-time interests 
of people over sixty years of age is indicated by 
the fact that, of the seventy-five activities listed, 
activities for older people show the largest rela- 
tive increase ; 404 cities reported such activities as 
compared with 264 in 1946. 


Finance. The expansion in community recrea- 
tion since 1946 is most Clearly indicated by the 
striking rise in recreation expenditures, which 
totalled the unprecedented sum of $93,804,408 in 
1948. Additional contributed services totalling 
$2,361,198 were also reported. If the amounts: 
spent by several large-city departments had been 
fully reported, the total 1948 expenditures for the 
recreation facilities and services recorded in the 
YEAR BOOK would have exceeded $100,000,000 or 
nearly double the 1946 total. 


The increase is most marked in the case of capi- 
tal expenditures for land, buildings and permanent 
improvements. They exceed $30,000,000—which 
is $22,000,000 more than in 1946 and nearly $18,- 
000,000 in excess of the previous 1930 record. 
The 1948 figure is significant because it indicates 
that, after several years in which there was little 
expansion in recreation areas and facilities, cities 
were proceeding to develop additional recreation 
resources. Rising wage and salary scales and 
higher costs of materials and services undoubtedly 
explain much of the increase in the current expen- 
ditures items. Leadership salaries and wages, for 
example, reached a record high of more than $28,- 
250,000, which represents a proportionately greater 
rise than was recorded in the total number of rec- 
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reation leaders. In sixty-seven cities, bond issues 
totalling $21,000,000 yielded much of the funds 
used for capital expenditures during the year. 
Tax funds, as in previous years, provided the 
lion’s share of the money spent for community 
recreation. More than eighty-eight per cent of the 
total amount spent, the source of which was re- 
ported, came from local, county, or state taxes—a 
larger percentage than in recent years. Tax funds 
were spent for recreation in more than twice as 
many cities as were private funds. Amounts re- 
ceived from fees and charges supplemented re- 
ceipts from other sources in many cities, providing 


nearly twelve per cent of the total. The large in- 
crease in capital expenditures, most of which came 
from tax sources, explains why a smaller percent- 
age of the total amount spent for recreation came 
from fees and charges and from private funds in 
1948. In a few states, notably New York, Penn- 
sylvania and Washington, state funds were made 
available to localities for recreation programs and, 
in many cases, these funds exceeded the amount 
raised for recreation in the local community. 

Taken as a whole, 1948, as revealed by the YEAR 
BOOK reports, was a banner year for the commu- 
nity recreation movement. 


Leadership 


Men outnumber women in part-time, full-time 


and volunteer leadership. 


A total of 48,548 men and women were em- 
ployed for leadership in community recreation pro- 
grams in 1948. This represents an eighteen per cent 
increase over the number reported in 1946, the high- 
est previous year. The number of cities reporting 
paid leaders, 1,645, is twelve per cent over 1946 
and is likewise greater than ever before reported. 

Of the total number of leaders, 5,899 were em- 
ployed on a full-time, year-round basis. This, too, 
represents an all-time high. Men outnumber wom- 
en in both part-time and full-time leadership by a 
wider margin than in 1946. Men leaders also are 
employed full time by nearly seventy per cent more 
cities than employ women on this basis. (Please 
refer to the article, Program for Women and Girls, 


Paid Recreation Leaders 


paragraph two, in the February 1949 issue of 
RECREATION—Ed. ) 


The number of cities with paid and volunteer 
leadership is actually greater than is indicated in 
the following tables since county and other author- 
ities which furnish leadership to more than one 
community are counted only once. 

The diagram on page 102 illustrates the trend 
in paid leadership since 1928. 


Men employed full-time, year-round (653 3,465 
Women employed full-time, year-round (385 eee 2,434 
Total leaders employed full-time, year-round (701 cities)..............+.+004- 5,899 


V olunteers 


Community recreation, as a field for volunteer 
service, is attracting an increasing number of men 
and women. In 1948 a total of 89,234 persons 
served recreation agencies without pay in 1,133 
communities. These figures again are larger than 
ever before reported; the number of volunteers 
rose thirty-five per cent since 1946. For the first 
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time, the number of volunteer activity leaders ex- 
ceeds that of persons giving other service, al- 
though fewer cities reported volunteer leaders. 
Men considerably outnumber women as volunteers 
in recreation, especially in the group serving as 
activity leaders. (See Help Wanted: Women Part- 
ners for Leadership, December 1948 RECREATION.) 
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Activity Leaders 


28,236 (799 cities) 
21,064 (750 cities) 
49,300 (876 cities) 


Methods of Selecting Leadership Personnel 


The methods used in selecting leadership per- 
sonnel were indicated by most of the recreation 
agencies reporting. It is clear that in a large per- 
centage of cities the agencies select their own 
workers. Civil Service was the method used in 


Others Total V olunteers 
20,834 (951 cities) 49,070 
19,100 (750 cities ) 40,164 
39,934 (964 cities ) 89,234 (1,133 cities) 


211 of the cities reporting. State certification was 
indicated primarily by communities in states where 
local recreation programs are subsidized in part 
from funds administered by the state education 
authorities. 


Selection Methods 
Workers to whom method By Agency Civil Service State Certification Other 
applies Cities Agencies Cities Agencies Cities Agencies Cities Agencies 
All workers .. 946 970 97 99 102 102 61 61 
Superintendent only .... 126 126 36 36 28 28 36 36 
All but the superintendent 102 102 14 14 = 5 14 14 
Some workers ......... 123 123 64 65 39 39 31 31 
1,297 1,32! 211 214 174 174 142 142 


Playgrounds, Buildings 


and Indoor Centers 


Daily attendance of participants increased, 
that of spectators decreased. 


Outdoor Playgrounds 


A total of 13,520 playgrounds were reported 
conducted under leadership in 1,548 cities in 1948. 
These figures set a new record, representing in- 
creases of 1,961 playgrounds and 221 cities over 
corresponding figures for 1946. One-fourth of the 
playgrounds were conducted under leadership ~ 
throughout the entire year; more than two-thirds 
were open only during the summer months. Ap- 
proximately one playground out of ten, or a total 
of 1,344, was open under leadership for the first 
time in 1948. 

The total attendances of 318,699,844 partici- 


pants and spectators reported at 12,371 play- 
grounds were exceeded in only two previous years. 
These were in the late 1930’s when large numbers 
of emergency personnel were serving on the play- 
grounds. The average 1948 attendance per play- 
ground reporting exceeded 25,000. During the 
summer months, the average daily attendance of 
participants reported by 10,491 playgrounds to- 
talled 2,292,533 or forty per cent higher than in 
1946. The number of playground spectators, on 
the other hand, was considerably less than the rec- 
ord total reported two years earlier. 


Open during summer months only (1 ‘AAI 9,164 
Open for the first time in 1948 (593 Cities) 1,344 
Average daily summer attendance of participants 
(10,491 playgrounds 1,277 2,292,533 
Average daily summer attendance of spectators 


Average daily summer attendance of participants and eaananene 
Total attendance of participants and spectators oeranbans sire during periods 


under leadership (12,371 playgrounds in 1,338 
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Recreation Buildings 


Buildings conducted under leadership in 1948, 
and used exclusively or primarily for recreation, 
totalled 2,778 or 946 more than in 1946, the previ- 
ous record year. Separate figures were secured for 
large buildings (containing a gymnasium or audi- 
torium or both) and 396 cities reported 889 build- 
ings of this type. Recreation buildings reported 
open in 1948 for the first time totalled 281. 


Number of recreation buildings, large (369 cities).............0eeeeeeeeeeeee 
Open for the first time in 1948 (56 cities) 
Total yearly or seasonal attendance (607 buildings in 266 cities)............ 

Number of recreation buildings, others (513 
Open for the first time in 1948 (106 cities) 
Total yearly or seasonal attendance (1,023 buildings in 307 cities)........... 

Total number of recreation buildings......... 

Total yearly or seasonal attendance at 1,630 buildings.................e2eee0s 


Indoor Centers 


Buildings not used primarily for recreation but 
in which a program was conducted under leader- 
ship in 1948 totalled 5,783 or more than ever be- 
fore reported. Three out of every four indoor 
centers were school buildings. More than fifteen 
per cent of all the centers were reported open for 


eee eee eee 


Attendances at 1,630 of the recreation buildings 
exceeded 51,700,000. More than three-fifths of 
these attendances were recorded at the large build- 
ings which averaged more than 50,000 visits per 
building in 1948. The average attendances at the 
others, many of which were playground buildings, 
were 20,000 for the year. 


1,889 


recreation use for the first time in 1948. Attend- 
ances, which exceeded 94,600,000 for the year, are 
more than double the highest total previously re- 
ported. More than two-thirds of the attendances 
were reported at the non-school centers. 


Number of indoor centers, schools (872 cities) 4,478 
Total yearly or seasonal attendance (3,314 centers in 514 cities)............-. 36,964,419 

Number of indoor centers, others (S11 Cities) 1,305 
Total yearly or seasonal attendance (915 centers in 337 cities).......... .+ + 54,088,442 

Total yearly or seasonal attendance at 4,229 centers...........eceeceeseeceeees 94,692,746* 


*This figure includes a total attendance of 3,039,885 for 17 buildings and 26 centers reported by one large city. 


Teen Centers 


is a much smaller number of teen centers than 
were reported in 1946 and such centers were re- 
ported by a much smaller number of cities. 


In 986 of the recreation buildings and indoor 
centers reported above, facilities were set aside for 
use exclusively by teen-age or youth groups. This 


Total number of buildings with facilities used exclusively by teen-age or youth groups 
(409 cities) 


Recreation Facilities 


Extensive popularity and use again 
revealed by attendance figures. 


ber of communities reporting and partly because 
of the new facilities open for the first time in 1948. 
Most striking increases are noted in the case of 


The types of recreation facilities reported in 
1948 are more numerous than in preceding years. 
This is partly because of the increase in the num- 
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the day camps, winter toboggan slides, play and 
coasting streets, picnic centers and ice skating 
rinks, in the order named. A slight drop is noted 
in the case of four types of facilities. Tennis courts 
again top the list, followed closely by softball dia- 
monds ; horseshoe courts and picnic areas are in 
third and fourth place. Many facilities were re- 
ported open in 1948 for the first time. It is prob- 
able that some of them were not constructed in 
1948 but were first made available for community 
recreation use during the year. 

The extensive popularity and use of recreation 
facilities are again revealed by the attendance fig- 
ures, even though these are not available for many 


of the facilities reported. At pools and beaches 
attendances of nearly 162 millions were recorded, 
in spite of the fact that many swimming facilities 
were closed in the summer of 1948 because of the 
polio epidemic. More than eighty-nine million at- 
tendances were reported at athletic fields, stadi- 
ums, baseball and softball diamonds. The drawing 
power of picnic areas and ice skating areas is re- 
flected by their attendance figures of twenty-two 
million and fifteen million respectively. 

The number of each facility reported, the num- 
ber open for the first time, and the total 1948 at- 
tendance at facilities where the number of users 
was recorded are indicated in the following table. 


First Open in 1948 Total 1948 Attendance 
Cities Cities Number of _ Cities 
Facility Number Reporting Number Reporting Attendances Facilities Reporting 
Archery Ranges ...........- 598 387 82 62 293,016 240 174 
1,647 766 102 70 7,151,731 495 277 
Baseball Diamonds ......... 4,576 1,276 390 263 25,870,572 2,347 667 
Bathing Beaches ........... 638 334 28 24 133,098,401 391 190 
Bowling Greens ............ 210 85 2 2 156,815 72 37 
489 213 44 36 416,910 231 126 
Camps, Other Organized..... 106 65 25 16 118,003 63 37 
Golf Courses, 9-Hole........ 137 III 5 5 1,623,739 65 52 
Golf Courses, 18-Hole....... 218 126 2 2 6,019,037 142 86 
Handball Courts ........... 2,513 165 85 25 4,443,677 1,320 63 
Horseshoe Courts .......... 9,654 1,016 758 206 2,604,883 4,039 448 
Ice Skating Areas........++. 4,252 664 299 130 15,365,857 2,046 341 - 
5,420 809 139 82 22,180,079 3,108 368 
Play and Coasting Streets.... 1,578 269 175 50 1,353,648 535 115 
Shuffleboard Courts ........ 3,530 372 142 48 2,498,605 1,715 163 
errr er 115 64 14 13 66,903 32 26 
Softball Diamonds .......... 11,143 1,362 632 290 40,061,268 5,189 704 
432 301 26 26 16,275,533 177 132 
Swimming Pools—Indoor ... 333 138 10 9 6,476,644 207 82 
Swimming Pools—Outdoor .. 1,062 513 58 42 22,381,253 684 290 
Courts 11,964 1,124 367 127 7,490,995 6,360 533 
187 133 10 8 2,699,651 80 62 
Toboggan Slides ........... 343 114 17 13 646,496 70 44 
os 1,861 547 114 70 9,419,052 934 234 
Management 


Governmental agencies reporting facilities and 
programs outnumber private groups. 


Many types of public and private agencies ad- 
minister recreation facilities and programs. Gov- 
ernmental agencies outnumber the private groups, 
however, by more than four to one. Of the 1,977 
agencies whose 1948 recreation service was re- 
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ported, 1,617 are administered by public authori- 
ties. Several cities have two or more agencies pro- 
viding community recreation; some reporting 
agencies, on the other hand, especially county au- 
thorities, provide recreation service in several 
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communities. The yEAR BooK for 1948 contains 
reports of 187 more public and private agencies 
than any previous issue. 

Authorities that administer recreation as a dis- 
tinct and separate function total 676. Separate 
recreation departments, under either a policy-mak- 
ing or advisory board, show an appreciable -in- 
crease over 1946; those without a board are fewer 
in number. Separate recreation authorities out- 
number the combined school and park depart- 
ments, which are the next most numerous public 
recreation agencies. Park agencies are almost the 
same as in 1946 but those classified as park and 
recreation departments are more numerous. School 
departments slightly outnumber the park authori- 
ties for the first time in many years, increasing in 
number from 252 in 1946 to 328 in 1948. A large 
percentage of the school reports are from states 
where local recreation programs receive subsidies 
from the state educational authorities. In Penn- 
sylvania alone the number of school authorities re- 
porting increased from twenty-four in 1946 to 
ninety-three last year. The postwar interest in 
providing recreation for youth is reflected in the 
reports from thirty-two public youth agencies; 
only ten such agencies reported in 1946. Other 
municipal departments furnishing recreation serv- 
ice are relatively few, and no appreciable change in 
their number is revealed by the YEAR BOOK reports. 

Private agencies number 360 or thirty less than 
in 1946. In contrast with the increase in the pub- 
lic youth agencies, only eighteen private organi- 
zations for youth reported as compared with forty- 
one in 1946. Fewer Civic organizations and cham- 
bers of commerce submitted reports than in 1946. 


Agencies Reporting 
Full-time, Year-Round Leaders 


Community year-round recreation service is pro- 
vided largely by agencies that employ leadership 
on a full-time basis. These increased in number 
from 696 to 747 in the two-year period. Munici- 
pal agencies employing such leadership increased 
in number by twelve and one-half per cent; they 
comprise more than five out of six of all the agen-- 
cites reporting full-time, year-round leadership. 
Twenty fewer private agencies reported such 
leadership in 1948 than in 1946. 

The separate recreation department continues to 
maintain its position as the predominating type of 
year-round recreation authority ; 422 or two-thirds 
of all the public recreation agencies reporting full- 
time leadership are separate recreation depart- 
ments. The prevalence of citizen boards is indi- 
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cated by the fact that eight out of nine recreation 
departments have a policy-making or advisory 
board. These have increased since 1946; that is not 
true of the recreation departments without a board. 

Park authorities, especially park and recreation 
departments, comprising the next numerous group 
employing full-time leadership, increased in num- 
ber from 10 to 142 in the two-year period. Only 
twenty-nine school departments reported full-time, 
year-round leaders in 1948—the same number as 
in 1946. Relatively few of the other types of pub- 
lic recreation authorities employ full-time leaders. 

Five out of eight of the separate recreation de- 
partments employ leaders on a full-time basis. 
Forty-five per cent of the park authorities also em- 
ployed such leadership in 1948, or a larger per- 
centage than in previous years. Less than one- 
tenth of the school authorities report employing 
full-time leaders. 

Of the 360 private agencies reporting, 108 em- 
ployed full-time leaders in 1948. More than four- 
fifths of these agencies were playground and recre- 
ation associations or committees and community 
building or center boards or agencies. 


Municipal Authorities 


The forms of municipal recreation administra- 
tion in the cities reporting recreation service in 
1948 are summarized as follows: 


Year 100 200 300 400 500 600 700 
T T T 
4 4, ' 1 
Recreation 
1944 Authorities 
— | 
1946 1 
1948 4 j 
T T T T T 
4 
wo : Authorities 
Administering 
1942 ' Recreation and 
1938 | ' ' 
1940 ' ' ' 
1902 — School 
mes 
T T T ' 
1938 ' ' 
1940 ' ' 
Munici 
' ' 
1942 4 ' Private 
1944 | : Agencies 
‘ 
iL iL L 4. 
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The sections with horizontal lines represent the agencies employing full-time year-round leaders 
AGENCIES ADMINISTERING COMMUNITY PROGRAMS, 1938-1948 
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Agencies 
with Full- 
Time, Y ear- 
Total Round 
Managing Authority Agencies Leadership 
Authorities Administering Recreation As a Single Function................ 676 . 422 
Policy-making Recreation and Playground Commissions, Boards, Committees, 
Advisory Recreation and Playground Commissions, Boards, Committees and 
Recreation and Playground Departments Under a Single Administrator....... 55 47 
Authorities Administering Recreation in Conjunction with Park Service.... 319 142 
Park Commissions, Boards, Departments, and Committees. 193 56 
Park and Recreation Commissions, Boards, Departments, and Committees..... 116 79 
Departments of Parks and Public Property, Buildings, and so on............. 10 7 
Authorities Administering Recreation in Conjunction with School Services. . 328 29 
School Boards, Departments, and Other School Authorities................. 328 29 
Other Municipal Authorities Administering Recreation Services............ 294 46 
City Managers, City, Town and Borough Councils, County Boards, and Similar 
Youth Commissions and Youth Center Boards.............ecceeeceeeesses 32 10 
Playfield; Recreation Building and Center Boards and Departments.......... 12 7 
Golf Commissions, Boards, and 6 3 
Swimming Pool, Beach, and Bath Commissions and Departments............ 4 2 
Departments of Public Service, Utilities or Affairs..............ceeeeeeees 3 2 
Other Municipal Departments and Commissions..............000.-eeeeeees 13 6 
Grand Total..... 0000s 1,617 639 
Private Authorities 
Some of these agencies furnish the major recre- service that supplements the work of governmental 
ation service in their localities; others provide a recreation agencies. 
Agencies 
: with Full- 
Time, Year- 
Total Round 
Managing Authority Agencies Leadership 
Playground and Recreation Associations, Councils, and Leagues ; Community Serv- 
ice Boards, Committees, and 148 40 
Community House, Social Center, and Memorial Building Organizations......... 57 44 
Civic, Neighborhood and Community Leagues, Councils, and Associations........ 28 4 
Youth Center Associations; Youth Councils and Committees..........6..ee000: 18 5 
Athletic and Outing Clubs and Associations. ..........cccccccccccsesscccsees: 10 I 
Park and Playground Trustees and 8 I 
Chambers of Commerce and Commercial Clubs. 7 I 
Welfare Federations, Social Service Leagues, and Community Chests............ 6 4 
Miscéllancous and « is 18 2 
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Special Recreation Activities 


Activities showing greatest relative gain are those 
for older people and square dancing. 


Recreation departments provide a wide range of 
recreation activities that serve a great variety of 
leisure-time interests. The seventy-five activities 
in the list that follows represent most of the types 
frequently included in community recreation pro- 
grams. Several forms of arts and crafts activities 
appear in the list for the first time, as do fishing 
and supervised horseback riding. Activities for 
service personnel are included for the first time 
since the end of the second World War. 

Athletics and games again top the list of activi- 
ties, ranked according to the number of cities re- 
porting them. They comprise nine out of the ten 
ranking activities which are, in the order named, 


Cities 
Recreation Activities Reporting 
Arts and Crafts 
Clay Modeling, Ceramics............ 692 
229 
Woodwork ............ 
Athletics and Games 
521 
1,383 
tBowling—Indoor .................. 214 
Bowling-on-the-green .............. 103 
721 
Football—Regulation .............. 349 
Football—Six-man ................ 235 
*Football—Touch .................. 847 
1,240 
129 
420 
110 


softball, baseball, basketball, horseshoes, volleyball, 
table tennis, swimming, tennis, storytelling, and 
badminton. The first five retain the same position 
as in 1946, but tennis has fallen in rank while both 
table tennis and badminton have advanced in the 
list. The two activities showing the greatest rela- 
tive gain since 1946 are activities for older people 
and square dancing ; the increases in the number of 
cities reporting them were fifty-three per cent and 
thirty-nine per cent, respectively. Eight of the 
seventy-five activities were reported by fewer cities. 

No information as to the number of individuals 
participating in the various activities was requested 
for the year 1948. 


Cities 
Recreation Activities Reporting 
Dancing 
658 
Drama 
Little Theater Groups.............. 222 
Puppets and Marionettes............ 211 
Music 
+Community Singing ............... 482 
Other Instrumental Groups.......... 334 
Outing Activities 
108 
Nature Activities 447 
857 
Water Sports 
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Cities Cities 
Recreation Activities Reporting Recreation Activities Reporting 
Winter Sports Game Room Activities.............. 595 
0 357 Hobby Clubs or Groups............. 489 
Miscellaneous Supervised Bicycling ............... 248 
*Activities for Older People.......... 404 Supervised Roller Skating........... 249 
Activities for Service Personnel...... 115 Supervised Horseback Riding........ 69 
221 
Forums, Discussion Groups.......... 230 of more than 100 over the 1946 
Finances 


“Community people have been voting millions 
of their own tax funds for recreation.” 


Expenditures for community recreation facilities 
and services reached a new high of $93,804,408 in 


Legend 


Non-Leadership Salaries and Wages 
and Unclassified Expenses 
= 


x Rent, Supplies and 
incidentals 
Salaries and Wages for 
8 Recreation Leadership 


ia Capital Expenditures 
(Land Buildings, Improvements) 


Note: In 1928 Salaries and Wages for Recreation Leadership, and in 
7 |. ——. 1944 expenditures for Rent, Supplies and incidentals were not sepa- ~ — 
rately reported. 


One unit on vertical scale equals $10 million 
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EXPENDITURES FOR COMMUNITY RECREATION, 1928-1948 
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1948. This figure represents an increase of eighty- 
one per cent over 1946 and is more than double 
the amount reported in any other previous year. 
When the amount contributed by others to the 
program of the reporting agencies is added, the 
total amount reported spent for recreation in 1948 
tops ninety-six million dollars. It should be pointed 
out that some agencies, especially park depart- 
ments, keep their records in such a way that they 
cannot determine their total recreation expendi- 
tures as requested for use in the YEAR BOoK. These 
agencies therefore submit incomplete expenditures 
data. 

Capital expenditures for land, buildings and im- 
provements, which were in excess of $30,000,000, 
were 140 per cent higher than in 1930, the previ- 
ous record year. Their volume indicates that many 
cities, especially those passing recreation bond is- 
sues in 1946, 1947 and 1948, were proceeding to 
carry out development programs—some of which 
were postponed because of the war—designed to 
provide needed areas and facilities. 

Total salaries and wages, which represent sev- 
enty-six per cent of the current operating and 
maintenance expenditures, rose more than fifty 
per cent above the 1946 figure. Leadership con- 
tinued to receive a major share of the amount spent 
for salaries and wages. 

The following table shows the amount reported 
spent for recreation during 1948, classified as to 
type of expenditure. The figures in parentheses in- 
dicate the number of communities in which the 
funds were expended. The accompanying diagram 
illustrates trends in expenditures for community 
recreation since 1928. 
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Expenditures 


Land, Buildings and Permanent Improvements (745 cities)...............-.++ $30,272,680 


Leadership Salaries and Wages (1,458 cities) 
Total Salaries and Wages (1,559 cities)...... 
All Other Expenses (1,440 cities).......... 


Sources of Support 


Local taxes were the most common source of 
funds for community recreation again in 1948; in 
seven out of eight cities the recreation program 
was financed in whole or in part from this source. 
Tax funds—local, county, district and state—met 
the entire cost of the program in sixty per cent of 
the cities reporting. State funds were reported 
used for community recreation in 309 communi- 
ties, a much larger number than ever before. Most 
of these were in New York State, where money 
was turned over to localities by the State Youth 
Commission, and in Pennsylvania and Washing- 
ton, where the State Education Departments con- 
tributed toward the support of local recreation. 

The following table indicates the sources of funds 
spent in the cities in which recreation service was 
provided in 1948. 


28,257,816 

County and Private Funds.............. 31 
County and State Funds................ 6 
Municipal, State and Private Funds....... 82 
Municipal, County and Private Funds..... 33 
Municipal, County and State Funds....... 21 
County, State and Private Funds......... I 
Municipal, County, State and Private Funds 26 
1,917 


The widespread acceptance of recreation as a 
function of local government to be financed out of 
tax funds is clearly demonstrated by the analysis 
of the amounts received from various sources in 
1948. More than eighty-eight per cent of the total 
expended, the source of which was reported, was 
met from appropriations, tax levies, bond issues 


Source of Support Cities and other public funds. Only four per cent was 
Pands Only, .... 814 secured from community chests, donations and 
152 other private sources. The balance of twelve per | 
12 cent was derived from fees and charges, and spent 
10I directly by the agencies receiving them. 

Municipal and Private Funds............ 424 In the table that follows, each city reporting is 
Municipal and State Funds.............. 152 counted only once, although many of the reporting 
Municipal and County Funds............ 36 agencies, especially county authorities, spent money 
State and Private Funds................ 24 for recreation service in two or more cities. 
Per Cent Number 
Amount of Total of Cities 

Taxes and Other Public Funds................ $80,332,734 88% 1,446 


*This amount represents only funds expended directly by the recreation agencies collecting them. In addition, fees and charges totalling 
$3,265,623 were collected by 190 communities and turned over to local city and county treasuries. Thus, the total amount of fees and charges 
collected during 1948 was $10,185,018, or more than twelve per cent of the money spent during the year. 


Bond Issues 


cities reporting, and the amounts of the bond is- 
sues passed, are listed below. 


Bond issues for recreation, totalling $21,231,508, 
were passed in 1948 in sixty-seven cities. The 
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Recreation departments provide a wide 
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Mount Vernon, N. 8,848 
Newcomb-Tahawus, N. Y........... 4,000 
95,000 
21,300 
5,000 
45,500 
75,000 
50,000 
3,000,000 
Massillon, Ohio ......... re 11,500 
285,000 
4,250,000 
30,000 
15,000 
100,000 
90,000 
5,000 
Hanover, Ontario, Canada.......... 6,000 
Regina, Saskt., COMMER. 150,000 

$21,231,508 


range of activities that serve a great variety of leisure-time interests. 
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20,000 = 
| 100,000 
| 600,000 
70,000 
90,000 
25,000 = 
25,000 | 
175,000 
70,000 
2,000,000 
6 265,000 
25,010 
30,000 
40,000 
813,000 
6 75,000 
350 
2 
100,000 
- 10,000 % 
9,000 
a 
5,500 
16,000 
s 213,000 
n 10,500 
36,000 
S 2,500 
S 55,000 
s 51,000 
d 75,000 
r 36,000 
t 


World at Play 


Marbles, snails, puppy dog tails—and such are little boys made of. 


Progress Report—The rapid growth of local 
recreation facilities in Los Angeles, taking place 
under provisions of the city’s playground bond is- 
sue passed in 1947, was reflected recently in a 
progress report for the past year filed with the City 
Recreation and Park Commission. The bond pro- 
gram calls for forty-three new playgrounds plus 
other recreation facilities to be completed over a 
six-year period. In a little more than one year 
since the first bond funds became available, the 
department reported : 

Twenty-eight new playground sites acquired or 
in process of acquisition ; twelve other playground 
sites, previously owned but undeveloped, now in 
process of site planning and development; land 
additions to enlarge six existing playgrounds ; one 
community clubhouse completed, and five club- 
houses and two fieldhouses under construction; 
architects’ plans being drawn for fourteen commu- 
nity recreation buildings, and one children’s camp ; 
of ten major swimming pools planned, one com- 
pleted and six more being designed; many mis- 
cellaneous playground improvements. 


Making Ends Meet—With a comparatively 
small expenditure per capita during the war and 
post-war period, Dubuque, Iowa, has managed to 
provide a year-round recreation program for its 
citizens. However, most of these special activities, 
and others in the fall and winter months, are suc- 
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cessfully co-sponsored by local business and civic 
clubs and assisted by individuals interested in the 
recreation commission’s program. Among the fea- 
tures offered in the spring are the city-wide mar- 
ble and kite tourneys, Easter crafts exhibit, city- 
wide fishing contest, tennis instruction and junior 
meets, boys’ baseball schools, recreation leaders 
training institute—open to the entire community, 
leadership to club groups, social recreation, square 
dancing and program planning. 

Twelve city playgrounds, open for eight sum- 
mer weeks, offer sports, handcrafts, dramatics, 
music and dancing. During this period, there are 
also baseball leagues for boys and men, softball 
leagues for everyone, swimming instruction and 
meets, softball, baseball, horseshoe, volleyball and 
other city-wide meets, and a playground circus. 


The Hawaiian Touch—Hula, ukulele, lau- 
hala or Hawaiian music classes—Honolulu chil- 
dren and their mothers may take their choice. 
Youngsters and their parents—dad included—can 
also learn how to swim and to play tennis. If they 
like, they may attend several of the competitive 
sports events; dance in, or just watch, the annual 
April Folk Dance Festival; or applaud a new mu- 
sical comedy, starring high school students. The 
Playground Directors’ Association of Hawaii has 


‘tried to make certain that a wide variety of recrea- 


tion activities will be available to everyone. 
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. This is the official 1940 population. 
. This is the official 1945 population (special census). 
. Expenditures data are for golf courses only. 


This report covers facilities in Millbrae, Sharp Park, East Palo Alto, Pescadero, Half Moon Bay and Lomita 
Park. 


. This report covers facilities in East Nicolaus, Live Oak, Sutter and Yuba City. 


This report also covers facilities in Oakville. 


. This report covers facilities in Gainesville, Archer, Hawthorne, Waldo, Alachua, High Springs and Newberry. 


This report covers facilities in Lynn Haven, Panama City, Millville and Parker. 
This figure does not cover the tourist population, estimated at 25,000 per year. 


- This report covers facilities in Lakeland, Winter Haven, Bartow, Auburndale, Pierce, Brewster, Bradley 


Junction, Fort Meade, Lake Wales, Frostproof, Mulberry, Haines City, Eagle Lake and Highland City. 
This report covers facilities in Sarasota, Venice, Nokomis, Laurel, Osprey and Englewood. 
This figure represents expenditures of the Recreation Division only. 


. This report covers facilities in Alpharetta, Roswell, Buckhead, Bolton, East Point, College Park, Hapeville, 


Lakewood, Fairburn, Palmetto and Union City. 
This figure represents expenditures of the Recreational Council only. 


. This is an advisory and research body representing public and private recreation agencies. 


This report covers facilities in Chicago, Lyons, Niles Center, Palatine, Palos Park, and Leyden and Thornton 
Townships. 
This is the rural population of the county. 


. This facility is leased to a private operator. 
. This report covers facilities in Anchorage, Buechel, Camp Taylor, Eastwood, Fincastle, Harrods Creek, 


Jeffersontown, Lyndon, Middletown, Newburg, St. Matthew, Shiveley and Valley. 


. This report covers facilities in Hardburly, Hazard and Lothair. 


This report covers facilities in Zachary, Baker, Pride and Central. 


. This report covers facilities in Thibodaux, Raceland, Lockport, Mathews, Larose, Cut Off and Golden Meadow. 
. This report covers facilities in Sharptown, Mardela, Hebron, Delmar, Fruitland, Pittsville, Willards and 


Salisbury. 
This report covers facilities in Cotuit, Hyannis and Osterville. 
This report covers facilities in Arlington, Belmont, Boston, Braintree, Brookline, Cambridge, Canton, Chelsea, 


; Cohasset, Dedham, Dover, Everett, Hingham, Hull, Lynn, Malden, Medford, Melrose, Milton, Nahant, Need- 


ham, Newton, Quincy, Revere, Saugus, Somerville, Stoneham, Swampscott, Wakefield, Waltham, Watertown, 
Wellesley, Weston, Westwood, Weymouth, Winchester, Winthrop and Woburn. 


. One man was employed during 1948 as a full-time year-round recreation leader. 


This beach was leased by the city. 

In addition to this amount, $53,529 were spent by the Minneapolis Athletic Association. 

This amount was spent by the Park Board for land to be developed for use by the Recreation Committee. 
This figure represents expenditures for playgrounds, community centers, playfields, swimming pools, beaches, 
golf courses and tennis courts only. 


. The summer population is 50,000. 
. This report also covers service in Neptune. 


This report covers facilities in Belleville, Bloomfield, Caldwell, East Orange, Irvington, Montclair, Newark, 
Nutley, Orange and Verona. 

This figure includes administrative salaries. 

This report covers facilities in Clifton, Paterson, West Paterson, Hawthorne and Wayne. 


This is a 27-hole course. 

This report covers facilities in Elizabeth, Linden, Hillside, Union, Garwood, Springfield, Summit, Roselle, 
Roselle Park, Cranford, Westfield, Plainfield, Fanwood, Mountainside, New Providence Boro, New Providence 
Township, Winfield, Rahway, Kenilworth and Scotch Plains. ; 

The summer population is 100,000. 

The facilities reported are in Oriskany Falls and the town of Madison. 


This figure represents the expenditures of the Division of Recreation only. 


. This report covers facilities in East Greenbush, Clinton Heights, East Schodack and Nassau. 


In addition to promoting activities on a county-wide basis, this Bureau served as a coordinating agency for 
local recreation programs in the county. 
This repvort covers facilities in Athol Springs, Lakeview and Woodlawn. 
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. This is the estimated population of the five towns. 

. Cedarhurst, Woodmere, Hewlett and Inwood are also served by this Commission. 

. This report covers facilities in Buchanan, Crugers, Oscawana and Verplanck. 

. This is the estimated population of the school district. 

. This figure does not include expenditures for maintaining the areas and facilities reported. 

. Many of the facilities reported by the Recreation Commission are on Park Department property. 
. This report covers facilities in Ardsley, Cortland, Harmon, Mt. Vernon, New Rochelle, Rye, Scarsdale, 


Tarrytown, White Plains and Yonkers. 


. This course is leased to a private group. 

. Forty-nine of these pools have a maximum depth of 3 feet. 

. This report covers facilities in Bay Village, Cleveland and Fairview.. 

. This report covers the Cain Park Outdoor Theatre. 

. This report also covers service in University Heights. 

. This course is operated by a private group. 

. This report also covers service in Glenwood. 

. The Recreation Board promotes a county-wide program and cooperates with local recreation agencies 


throughout the county. 


. This report covers facilities in Carmichaels and Crucible. 


This report covers facilities in Hegins and Valley View. 


. This report covers facilities in La Belle, East Millsboro, Isabella, Hiller, Allison, Thompson No. 2, and Central. 
. This report covers facilities in Ross Township and West View Boro. 
. This report covers facilities in Allison, Brier Hill, Orient, Republic, Rowes Run and Thompson. 


This report covers facilities in Pricedale, Webster and Van Meter. 


. This privately owned facility was operated for three weeks by the Lions Club. 


This was an out-of-school program for boys of four townships. 


. This report covers facilities in Edwardsville, Forty Fort, Georgetown, inten, Larkville, Sugar Notch and 


Wilkes-Barre. 
This report covers facilities in Kingston, Peace Dale, Wakefield and West Kingston. 


. This report covers facilities in Ninety Six and Ware Shoals. 

. Thirty-two of these are junior pools. 

. The recreation service in Texarkana is listed under Arkansas. 

. This report covers facilities in Draper, Magna, Midvale and Murray. 

. This report covers facilities in Bennington, North Bennington, Shaftsbury, Arlington,Pownal and Woodford. 
. This report covers facilities in Goochland, Othma and Sabot. 

. This report covers facilities in Sandston, Highland Springs, Longdale, Glen Echo and Laurel. 

. This report covers facilities in Kennydale, Orillia and Bryn Mawr. 


This program centers around cruises and marine nature study. 


. This report covers facilities in Fairview, Kingmont, Baxter, Rivesville, Worthington, Barrackville and 


Mannington. 


. This report covers facilities in Morgantown, Osage, Cassville and Suncrest. 

. The Institute uses for much of its program facilities provided by the Park Commission. 

. This report covers facilities in Parkersburg, Vienna and Williamstown. 

. This figure represents the expenditures of the Recreation Department only. 

. This report covers facilities in Brown Deer, Cudahy, Milwaukee, South Milwaukee and other communities. 
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Services Made Available Through 
The National Recreation Association in 1948 


different communities in every state of the Union, the District of Columbia, and 89 foreign cities 
received help and advice on their recreation problems through the Correspondence and Consul- 
tation Bureau. 


cities were given requested service through the visits of field workers. Many cities were visited 
several times during the year. 


cities were helped by three field workers in the development of adequate recreation programs 
for minority groups. 


employed and volunteer leaders were given special training in recreation skills, methods and 
programs at the institutes held in over 162 cities in 26 states. The leaders who attended these 
institutes, conducted by the National Recreation Association workers, serve various racial groups. 


cities received special field service in connection with their plans to develop and strengthen their 
service in arts and crafts. In 21 of these, special training institutes were conducted for employed 
and volunteer leaders. 


states were helped with their state recreation problems and services. Four field workers, 3 full 
time and 1 part time, were assigned to help state government agencies active in recreation. 


cities received the personal services of the Specialists on Recreation Areas and Facilities and 
Recreation Buildings. 


community-wide appraisals of recreation administration, personnel and facilities were completed 
in 1948. In addition, 3 cities were serviced with limited studies for special purposes. 


industrial plants were visited in 13 states by a special worker to help industries and municipal 
recreation departments meet the recreation needs of workers. 1,055 companies received periodi- 
cal bulletins on industrial recreation problems and development. 


cities, towns and villages participated in the 25th annual observance of National and Interna- 
tional Music Week. 


leaders in communities which do not have year-round programs received the 16 issues of the 
Summer Playground Notebook. 1948 was the sixth consecutive year for this service. This has 
helped to improve and extend playground service and to lead some of the cities to work actively 
for year-round recreation programs. 


cities were assisted through personal visits by the Katherine F. Barker Memorial Field Secretary 
for Women and Girls. In 26 of these communities, training courses were conducted for local 
leaders, both paid and volunteer, many of them having responsibility for organizing and con- 
ducting recreation programs for women and girls. 


recreation leaders and laymen interested in recreation received RECREATION, the monthly maga- 
zine of the movement. 


individuals received the Bulletin Service issued by the Association. The Association’s publica- 
tions were more widely used in 1948 than ever before. A number of new publications were 
issued. Many of the Association’s publications were revised and reissued. 


delegates from 322 cities in 45 states and three foreign countries attended the 30th National 
Recreation Congress to exchange information and experience. 
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National Recreation Association 


Incorporated 
Financial Summary 1948 
Balance, Januaty 1, $ 15,322.75 
Balance, December 31, 1948.............. $ 26,135.85 
, Endowment and Reserve Funds 
° Special Fund (Action of 1910)..... $ 25,000.00 Received in 1948....... 250.00 
- Lucy Tudor Hillyer Fund......... 5,000.00 1,000.00 
Bondy Fund... 1,000.00 “In Memory of Joseph Lee”........ 1,025.00 
ir “In Memory of J. I. Lamprecht”.... 3,000.00 Henry Strong Denison Fund*...... 50,000.00 
d George L. Sands Fund............ 12,990.11 EM 500.00 
“In Memory of Barney May”....... 2,500.00 Emergency Reserve Fund.......... 155,000.00 
“In Memory of Waldo E. Forbes”... 1,403.02 Gain on Sale of Securities.......... 9,059.39 
ll Ellen Mills Borne Fund........... 3,000.00 + Alexander Felman Fund ........... 75.00 
Frances Ross Poley Memorial Fund* — 5,214.41 William Purcell Bickett Fund....... 17,208.52 
: C. H. T. Endowment Fund......... 500.00 Margaret Hazard Fisher”........ 1,100.00 
Frances Mooney Fund............. 1,000.00 Alice J. Shepley Fund............. 100.00 
d Sarah Newlin Fund ............... 500.00 Ruel Crompton Tuttle Fund........ 1,007.52 
“In Memory of William Simes”.... 2,000.00 Helen L. Jones Fund.............. 504.50 
250.00 Carolina B. McGeoch Fund........ 911.08 
al Frances R. Morse Fund........... 2,000.00 Caroline R. Reed Fund............ 2,685.19 
i- Ella Van Peyma Fund............. 500.00 “In Memory of 
Nettie G. Naumburg Fund......... 2,000.00 Walter A. May”........ $3,787.50 
“In Memory of William J. Matheson” 5,000.00 Received in 1948........ 84.00 
Alice B. P. Hannahs Fund......... 1,900.00 
“In Memory of The Valentine Perry Snyder Fund... 50.00 
” Alfred W. Heinsheimer’......... 5,000.00 Catherine W. Faucon Fund......... 1,000.00 
“In Memory of Daniel Guggenheim’. 1,000.00 Grant Walker Fund**............. 125,721.00 
. Nellie L. Coleman Fund........... 100.00 Estate of Helen B. North........... 1,000.00 
y Elizabeth B. Kelsey Fund.......... 500.00 Mary F. Lanier Fund.............. 100.00 
Sarah Fuller Smith Fund.......... 3,000.00 Merry M. Dennis Fund............ 195.52 ' 
7 Annie L. Sears Fund.............. 2,000.00 Estate of Mrs. J. Warner Fobes..... 2,042.83 ie 
John Markle 50,000.00 “In Memory of Mrs. Adelbert Moot” 200.00 
. Katherine G. Husband Fund........ 884.55 Estate of Charles M. Cox... .$500.00 : 
Leilla S. Kilbourne Fund.......... 7,020.50 Received in 1948......... 590.00 a 
Ella Strong Denison Fund......... 200.00 
a- | Annie M. Lawrence Fund.......... 961.38 RECEIVED IN 1948 ; 
| Frederick McOwen Fund.......... 1,000.00 “In Memory of Jeanne H. Barnes” 15.00 
Clarence M. Clark Fund........... 50,662.20 Hugh McK. Landon Fund....... 5,000.00 j 
- @ John G. Wartmann Fund.......... 500.00 “In Memory of C. Parker Levis”. . 500.00 ; 
re “In Memory of “In Memory of Abbie Condit”.... 183.00 
Seaman F. Northrup”..... $750.00 “In Memory of 
1 Isis Campbell McKinney”...... 15.00 


*Restricted. 
**$50,000 of this fund is restricted. 
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National Recreation Association 


Incorporated 
OFFICERS 
Paut Moore, Jr., First Vice-President Robert Garrett, Chairman of the Board 
Mrs. L. Mitts, Second Vice-President ApRIAN Massie, Treasurer 
Susan M. Ler, Third Vice-President Gustavus T. Kirpy, Treasurer Emeritus 


and Secretary of the Board 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


F. W. H. ApAms Mrs. CHartes V. Hickox 
New York, New York Michigan City, Indiana 
F. Grecc Bemis Mrs. D. JAMESON 
Boston, Massachusetts Bellport, Long Island, N. Y. 
Epwarp C. BENcH Susan M. LEE 
Englewood, New Jersey New York, New York 
Mrs. Rosert Woops BLIss Otto T. MALLERY 
Washington, D. C. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Mrs. ArtHuR G. CUMMER Cart E. MILLIKEN 
Jacksonville, Florida Augusta, Maine 
H. Davis Mrs. L. MILts 
New York, New York Woodbury, New York 
Harry P. Davison Moore, Jr. 
New York, New York New York, New York 
RoBeRT GARRETT Mrs. SIGMUND STERN 
Baltimore, Maryland San Francisco, California 
RoBert GRANT, 3rd GRANT TITSWORTH 
Jericho, Long Island, N. Y. Noroton, Connecticut 
AusTIN E. GRIFFITHS J. C. Wats 
Seattle, Washington New York, New York 
Mrs. NoRMAN HARROWER FREDERICK M. WARBURG 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts New York, New York 
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DavIipD ALEXANDER 
Akron, Ohio 
Horace F. BAKER \ 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Mrs. Georce D. Barron 
Rye, New York 
Mrs. Epwarp C. BeNcH 
Englewood, New Jersey 
Mrs. Epwarp W. BIppLe : 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Ancus E. Birp : 
Columbia, South Carolina 
GeorcE F. BootH 
Worcester, Massachusetts 
Tuomas E. BrANIFF 
Dallas, Texas 
Mrs. J. THompson Brown 
Montchanin, Delaware 
Mrs, C. Douciass Buck 
Wilmington, Delaware 
Mrs, WILLIAM BUTTERWORTH 
Moline, Illinois 
RicHARD EvELYN Byrp 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Warp M. CaAnapbay 
Toledo, Ohio 
GeorGE OLIVER CARPENTER, JR. 
St. Louis, Missouri 
G. HERBERT CARTER 
Huntington, New York 
Mrs. GeorcE Epwarps CLEMENT 
Peterboro, New Hampshire 
Henry L. CorsBett 
Portland, Oregon 
M. CRANE, JR. 
Dalton, Massachusetts 
Mrs. Harry Parsons Cross 
Watch Hill, Rhode Island 
RicHarp C. Curtis 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Henry L. pe Forest 
Plainfield, New Jersey 
Wisur F. Denious 
Denver, Colorado 
Mrs. W. DoNALDSON 
Millbrook, New York 
CrypE Doyle 
Long Beach, California 
Mrs. S. S, Drury 
Milton, Massachusetts 
Mrs. A. F. puPont, Jr. 
Marshallton, Delaware 
Mrs. CHICHESTER DUPONT 
Wilmington, Delaware 
Mrs. Frep R. EASTEeRDAY 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
Mrs. Lucius R. EASTMAN 
Scarsdale, New York 
Mrs. D. E. F. Easton 
San Francisco, California 
JoHn ErskINE 
New York, New York 
Mrs. Ratpy E. Forses 
Milton, Massachusetts 
EpGAR FRIEDLANDER 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Mrs, CLARENCE J. GAMBLE 
Milton, Massachusetts 
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HONORARY MEMBERS 


Rosert A, GARDNER 
Chicago, Illinois 
Harry G. GAULT 
Flint, Michigan 
CuHar_es W. GILKEY 
South Yarmouth, Massachusetts 
Mrs. CHartes C. GLover, Jr. 
Washington, D. C. 
C. M. GorTHE 
Sacramento, California 
Rex B. 
Los Angeles, California 
Mrs. A. GoopwIN 
Hartford, Connecticut 
WILLIAM GREEN 
Washington, D. C. 
FRANKLIN T. GRIFFITH 
Portland, Oregon 
Mrs. G. 
Winnetka, Illinois 
Joun W. 
Worcester, Massachusetts 
Mrs. Francis L. Hicctnson 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Max Hirscu 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Mrs. JAMes A. Hocie 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
P. D. Houston 
Nashville, Tennessee 
Mrs. Howarp R. Ives 
Portland, Maine 
Mrs. WALTER CoGGSHELL JANNEY 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 
Mrs. Ernest KANZLER 
Grosse Pointe Farms, Michigan 
HELEN KELLER 
Westport, Connecticut 
Mrs. WiLt1AM KENT 
Kentfield, California 
V. KIncG 
Convent, New Jersey 
Tutty C. KNores 
Stockton, California 
Rosert LASSITER 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
Mrs, Francis Marion Law 
Houston, Texas 
Le 
New York, New York 
Mrs. G. MATHER 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Joun W. McCrure 
Chicago, Illinois 
GrorceE A. McKINNEY 
Alton, Illinois 
SuMNER T. McKnicut 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Mrs. Joun R. McLane 
Manchester, New Hampshire 
Mrs. P. L. McManon 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
G. MIppLeTon 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Joun F. Moors 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Mrs. H. Dutton 
Auburn, New York 
CrisPIN OGLEBAY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Joun B. Payson 
Portland, Maine 
S. A. PERKINS 
Tacoma, Washington 
A. PoLInG 
New York, New York 
ARTHUR PouND 
New Scotland, New York 
Mrs. SAMUEL F. Pryor, Jr. 
Greenwich, Connecticut 
H, Putnam 
Hartford, Connecticut 
S. VP. QuacKENBUSH 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 
Mrs. Ropert RANLET 
Rochester, New York 
JosepH E. Raycrort 
Princeton, New Jersey 
Mrs. R. Sanrorp RiLey 
Worcester, Massachusetts 
Mrs. THEODORE DouGtLas RoBINSsON . 
Mohawk, New York 
Mrs. WILLouGHBY RopMAN 
Los Angeles, California 
Mrs. Henry H. SANGER 
Grosse Pointe, Michigan 
Mrs. Paut A. SCHOELLKOPF 
Lewiston Heights, New York 
Mrs, ALGER SHELDEN 
Grosse Pointe Shores, Michigan 
SILVER 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Mrs. JAMES R. SMART 
San Diego, California 
Hurisut W. Smite 
Syracuse, New York 
Joun D. SPENCER 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
M. SPENCER 
Syracuse, New York 
Rosert Gorpon SPROUL 
Berkeley, California 
Mrs. S. EMLEN STOKES 
Moorestown, New Jersey 


Mrs. James R. StronG 
Short Hills, New Jersey 
Mrs. ArtHUR Hays SULZBERGER 
New York, New York 
Harotp H. Swirt 
Chicago, Illinois 
T. E. Swicart 
Houston, Texas 
F. M. Tatum 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi 
JosEpH THOMAS 
Akron, Ohio 
RicHarp M, Tosin 
San Francisco, California 
Mrs. JamMzs W. WapswortH 
Washington, D. C. 
James K. 
Grosse Pointe Farms, Michigan 
G. Watson 
Toronto, Canada 
Harotp P. WINCHESTER 
Albany, New York 
T. Guy Woo.rorp 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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Wir the stars of sports, modern features of construction in the equipment 
they use are of the utmost importance. That’s why so many of them use and 
recommend Wilson. 

The famous Wilson Advisory Staff, whose members help design, test and 
play Wilson equipment, is another reason why star players prefer Wilson. 
Golf champions Sam Snead, Lloyd Mangrum, Gene Sarazen, Patty Berg and 
Babe Didrikson—tennis greats Jack Kramer, Don Budge, Bobby Riggs and 
Alice Marble—diamond stars Ted Williams and Bob Feller—gridiron head- 
liners Johnny Lujack, Charley Trippi and Paul Christman are only a few of 
this great staff of experts. Follow these stars—play Wilson—know you're play- 
ing the best. 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., CHICAGO 
(A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 
Branch offices in New York, San Francisco and other principal cities 
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HE ANNOUNCEMENT IN Omaha, last year, 
an the 31st National Recreation Congress 
would be held in New Orleans was greeted with 
cheers. Interest in visiting this, one of America’s 
most picturesque cities, has continued to grow 
throughout the year. In addition to its old-world 
charm and exceptionally modern industrial devel- 
opment, New Orleans is building a community 
recreation program which is attracting attention 
throughout the country. An article about this is 
scheduled for publication in the August issue of 
RECREATION magazine. 

The National Recreation Association has in- 
creased its promotion service in this area. Old 
programs are being expanded, new ones estab- 
lished. Because it is expected that the Congress 
will be a springboard for an expanded recreation 
program throughout the South, leaders from 
many community groups are planning to attend. 

With all of this interest in mind, the Recrea- 
tion Congress Committee began planning early in 
anticipation of one of the most successful recrea- 
tion congresses ever held. Steps taken or plans 
underway include the following: 

Special committees, which have been appointed 
to advise and help in the planning and conduct of 
various aspects of the Congress. Among these 
are the General Advisory Committee; Special 
Committee on Administrative Problems of Rec- 
reation Executives; Hospital Recreation Com- 
mittee; Industrial Recreation Conference Com- 
mittee. 

Three day-long conferences, which will be fea- 
tured on the opening day 6f the Congress, Sep- 
tember 12—Administrative Problems of Recrea- 
tion and Park Executives; Industrial Recreation 
Conference; Hospital Recreation Programs. 

Monday’s program will also feature an all- 
morning discussion of “How to Serve the Rec- 
reation Needs of Rural Areas 
and Small Communities.” 

Meetings of the American 


Tom Rivers has served as Secretary 
of the National Recreation Con- 
gress for the last twenty-six years. 


about play. 


September 12-16, 1949 


3ist NATIONAL RECREATION CONGRESS 


Thomas E. Rivers 


The bird of New Orleans L-a 
Is the pelican—beak like a bay. 
The Congress he knows 


Is where everyone goes 
Who would learn all there is 


Recreation Society will be held on Saturday and 
Sunday prior to the opening of the regular ses- 
sions of the Congress. 

Suggestions for group discussion at the Con- 
gress came from a great many sources and, after 
many conferences, a list of topics has been ap- 
proved. As always, there will be opportunity for 
special meetings on topics not covered. 

The New Orleans Committee has announced 
the following special events: 

Tour oF New Or_eans—Tuesday afternoon. 
Three hours of viewing historic high spots and 
recreation developments of the city. 

BREAKFAST UNDER THE Oaks — Wednesday 

morning. A never-to-be-forgotten experience of 
New Orleans’ hospitality in superb City Park, a 
center of beauty and varied recreation opportu- 
nities. 
CruIsinc Down THE River—Thursday—will 
be more than a song. A Congress high point. 
The entire afternoon will be given to this cruise 
on the Mississippi. 

Marpr Gras Batt—Thursday night. Delegates 
will participate in a real Mardi Gras Ball—one 
of the most characteristic expressions of the New 
Orleans festive spirit. Costumes will be provided. 

All meetings, as well as the exhibits and the 
Mardi Gras Ball, will be held in the Municipal 
Auditorium. 

Full information about hotels has been pub- 
lished in RECREATION and in a special folder, 
mailed widely. If you have not made arrange- 
ments for your hotel accommodations, you should 
do so immediately. Keep in mind that this year 
all room reservations must be made through the 
New Orleans Recreation Department, Room 205, 
City Hall, New Orleans 12. 

You can save money on your transportation if 
you are an employee of a municipal, county or 
state government. The regular 
fifteen per cent tax does not ap- 
ply. Exemption certificates can 
be obtained from offices of Col- 
lectors of Internal Revenue, 
Form 731, and must be presented 
when purchasing tickets. 
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Susy Season coming upl - use 


THE DICTIONARY OF SPORTS 
By PARKE CUMMINGS 


No other publication equals the scope and accura- 
cy of this masterpiece of sports terminology. 9,000 
terms, arranged in alphabetical order from “abaft” 
to “Zulu,” from “abseil” to “zigzag," and from 
slang to orthodox, cover every known sport. 
400,000 words define, clarify, and enlarge these 
terms, settling numerous arguments on the techni- 
cal aspects of outdoor and spectator sports. 

An unusual appendix lists terms classified by sport, 
gives box-scores, tournament procedure, summa- 
ries and charts. Cross-indexing and 120 specially. 
prepared illustrations of equipment and officials’ 
signals complete this work which is destined to 
become the “Bible” of the sports enthusiast. 

An invaluable reference for every administrator, 
leader and student of recreation. Use it as you 
would your English dictionary. 


654” x 934” Cloth Illustrated 1949 $7.50 


FRESH WATER FISHING 


BAIT AND FLY CASTING, 
SPINNING, LURES AND EQUIPMENT 


By ARTHUR H. CARHART, 
drawings by HAMILTON GREENE 


Standard equipment for every one of America’s 
angling enthusiasts! Here’s a new type of angling 
book which helps the reader appraise conditions, 
gives him knowledge of how game fishes react to 
certain conditions, and establishes a foundation on 
which an angler can figure out his own campaign 
to get a good catch. Mr. Carhart answers many 
questions about the history and development of 
American fishing lore; describes various kinds of 
fishes, their habits and habitats; and offers helpful 
information about the various types of tackle and 
lures. 
Includes the most up-to-date changes in North 
American waters and the fish population in them, 
as well as information on the latest piece of tackle 
on the market. Spectacular Kodachromes of lures 
are presented for easy identification. 
THE CONTENTS: Who Started This, Anyway? 
First Lore, What Fish Is That? From Perch to Pike, 
The Hook’s the Thing, Leader and Line, Reel and 
Rod, Bait Casting, Fly Casting, Spinning, Syste- 
matic Lure-ology, The Spoon-Spinner Family, 
Plugs and Their Kin, The Fabulous Flies, Auxil- 
iary Equipment, Tomorrow's Fishing. 
THE SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY 
18 Kodachromes, Black and White Drawings 


6” x 9” Cloth Illustrated 1949 $5.00 


BARNES’ Four Star Line for ‘49 


THE DANCE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
By ANATOLE CHU JOY 


Never in the annals of dance has anyone compiled 
such a pretentious and admirable book as this one 
by Anatole Chujoy. An outstanding connoisseur 
of dance presents his contribution to the field in 
the form of an encyclopedia to act as a reference, 
an instrument of study, and just plain good read- 
ing for all dance enthusiasts. 


This amazing volume, arranged in alphabetical 
sequence, reviews the dance from its inception to 
the latest kaleidoscopic ballet at the Metropolitan. 
Mr. Chujoy defines and explains the esthetics and 
philosophy of dance, discusses dance criticism, 
touches on the social aspects of the dance, and 
comments on music, stage design, and ballet rec- 
ords. Ballet, modern, tap, ballroom, and folk 
dance pirouette through pages of vivid description. 


Throughout this factual almanac, articles by such 
famous authorities as Boris Romanoff, Pearl 
Primus, George Balanchine, Emily Coleman, and 
Walter Terry are integrated to add completeness. 
An excellent addition to your recreation library. 


61/5” x Cloth 1949 $7.50 


DESIGN FOR TENNIS 


By MARY K. BROWNE, former National 
Women’s Tennis Champion 


From long years of experience as a tennis expert 
and instructor, Mary K. Browne presents, through 
112 special illustrations of technique and detailed 
text material, a method of teaching and learning 
tennis. In addition to information on the racket, 
strokes, court play, and individual and group in- 
struction, she comments upon court construction 
and care, tournaments, and duties of match of- 
ficials. Her own invention—Battleboard Tennis— 
for indoor play and practice appears in print for 
the use of all. Excellent book for men and women 
instructors and boys and girls who want to learn 
how to play. 

THE CONTENTS: Evolution of Tennis Strokes, 
Overhead Smash, Volley and Rally Strokes, Funda- 
mentals of the Strokes, Control, Placements and 
Strategy, Class Organization, Common Faults and 
Their Correction, The Game, Court Construction 
and Care, Racket and Ball Construction, Battle- 
board Tennis, Officiating. 


5!I/,” x 834” Cloth Illustrated 1949 $3.00 


A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY 


Educational Publishers Since 1838 


101 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 3 
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Safety in Sports 


By Don Cash Seaton. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York. $6.00. 


— Is A comprehensive treatment of the prob- 
lem of safety in sports participation. It dis- 
cusses the place of safety in sports, based on the 
general premise that safety attitudes should not 
be negative or static but positive, leading to a 
greater enjoyment of adventurous activity through 
the elimination of unnecessary risks. In addition 
to covering the role of proper administration and 
leadership, and safe facilities and equipment, the 
book gives specific safety suggestions for each of 
the more popular sports and competitive activities 
—from group games to football. 


Social Work Year Book, 1949 


Edited by Margaret B. Hodges. Russell Sage 
Foundation, 130 East 22 Street, New York. 
$4.50. 

aha by Howard Braucher, is one of 

the seventy-nine topical articles included in 
this, the tenth issue of the Social Work Year 

Book. Other articles in related fields, describing 

organized programs and activities, rather than 

agency programs, include ADULT EDUCATION, THE 

AGED, BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WORK CAMPING, HOUSING 

AND CITY PLANNING, JUVENILE BEHAVIOR PROB- 

LEMS, MENTAL HYGIENE, SETTLEMENTS AND 

NEIGHBORHOOD HOUSES, and VOLUNTEERS. 

Part II of the book is devoted to directories 
of 546 governmental and non-governmental in- 
ternational and national agencies operating in or 
related to the fields of activities covered by the 
topical articles. This Year Book is an invaluable 
reference work for leaders in recreation and other 
social services. 
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New Publications 


Covering the 
Leisure Time Field 


What’s Doing in 1949 


By M. B. Schnapper. Public Affairs Press, 
Washington, D. C. $2.00. 
HANDBOOK for all recreation lead- 
ers, this new type of almanac is a guide to 
events in the year ahead, listing them chrono- 
logically and categorically. It includes informa- 
tion about such things as national weeks, his- 
torical anniversaries, festivals, celebrations, con- 
certs, state fairs, sports competitions, the opening 
of the fishing season in various states, conven- 
tions, American and foreign holidays. 


Complete Introduction to Photography 


By J. Harris Gable. Harper and Brothers, New 

York. $3.50. 
thes BOOK OF 270 pages contains an amazing 

amount of practical information for the pho- 
tographic hobbyist. It will be popular with be- 
ginners because it carefully avoids the use of 
highly technical terms, and will appeal to sea- 
soned photographers because of the characteristic 
reflected by that first word in the title. 

In Part I the reader acquires a fundamental 
understanding of the theory of photography, the 
functions and characteristics of lens. He learns 
about different kinds of cameras, the uses of the 
many film types of the day, filters and other ac- 
cessories that contribute so largely to the hap- 


piness of the photographer after he begins to feel ° 


at home in his hobby. 

Part II discusses the fascinating art of picture 
making from every angle. Composition, lighting, 
outdoor and indoor subjects, portraiture are con- 
sidered in detail. To whet the imagination of the 
reader, a great variety of picture subjects is listed 
with a brief discussion of the requirements for 
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each. There is a chapter on special methods of 
picture taking, such as photomacrography, table 
top and trick photography, and one on movies. 
Part III deals with the dark room and all its 
equipment and processes, has separate chapters on 
color prints and on the requirements of photo- 
graphic exhibitions and salons, while Part IV 
is a concise laboratory manual containing an ex- 
ceedingly practical consideration of the chemical 
side of photographic development and printing. 
The book contains sixty-four descriptive line cuts 
and thirty-seven photographic illustrations, which 

are referred to effectively throughout the text. 

GeorGE A. NEsBITT, 
National Recreation Association. 


Liability in Public Recreation 


By D. B. Dyer and J. G. Lichtig. C. C. Nelson 
Publishing Company, Appleton, Wisconsin. 


$3.00. 

“Ts A city liable for personal injury and property 

damage resulting from the conduct of its pub- 
lic recreation program? If so, why? And under 
what circumstances?’ These are typical of the 
questions asked by cities considering the establish- 
ment of recreation services. They are important 
questions, and Liability in Public Recreation an- 
swers many of them. 

This book defines liability and cites court cases 
which show the extent of liability in different states. 
The special conditions which arise from levying fees 
and charges are discussed, as well as the important 
effect of safe conditions, maintenance of a nuisance 
and supervision on the attitude of the courts. It is 
a welcome addition to the library of the recreation 
worker. 


The Dictionary of Sports 


Edited and compiled by Parke Cummings. A. S. 
3arnes and Company, New York. $7.50. 


[I YOU WRITE, read or talk about sports, you will 

be interested in this mammoth guide to sports 
terminology. It contains more than 9,000 terms— 
arranged in alphabetical order—with complete defi- 
nitions of each, many of which do not appear in 
any standard dictionary. 

An unusual appendix lists terms classified by 
sport, gives box-scores, tournament procedure, 
summaries and charts. Cross-indexing and 120 
specially prepared illustrations of equipment and 
officials’ signals also add to the usefulness of this 
work. 
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The Puppet Theatre in America— 
A History: 1524 to Now 


By Paul McPharlin. Harper and Brothers, New 
York. $6.00. 
_ BOOK Is a fitting memorial to Paul McPhar- 

lin, who died in September 1948, while it was 
in press. Puppeteer and author, his plays, maga- 
zine articles and books have had tremendous influ- 
ence in this field of the arts. This history, the first 
that has been written on the subject, is a beautiful 
and fascinating book, worthy of any library. It will 
be of tremendous interest to lovers of the theatre, 
puppetry, or folk-lore. 

Beginning with Cortes, who brought a puppeteer 
with him in his personal retinue, Mr. McPharlin 
traces puppetry in America down through the years. 
In doing so, interesting historical material, reflect- 
ing the social life of our country and our theatrical 
development, has been brought to life. The book 
continues to the present time, showing the uses of 
puppetry today in recreation, in therapy, in fund 
raising, and in advertising. The last chapter con- 
tains an eighty-seven page list of puppeteers in 
America, from 1524 to date. 


Bird Hiking 


By Leon Augustus Hausman. Rutgers University 
Press, New Brunswick, New Jersey. $2.00. 
5 by THOSE OF us who, for one reason or another, 

have become fascinated by birds, Mr. Hausman 
needs no introduction. His Field Book of Eastern 
Birds and his Beginners’ Bird Guide are as standard 
equipment as binoculars! 

To those who have not had the pleasure of read- 
ing any of Mr. Hausman’s books, this would be a 
fine beginning—and there’s no doubt that another 
bird enthusiast will thus be added to the ever-grow- 
ing list. The chatty, informal style, the real tang of 
country lanes, and the down-to-earth suggestions 
in this book will see to that. 


Directory of Hobbies 


By Charles B. Amrich. Amrich Press, Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. $1.00. 


— YOU WILL want to have one! This 
pamphlet contains a list of hobbyists, and their 
addresses, who are interested in swapping, trad- 
ing, corresponding; lists of antique dealers, gov- 
ernment philatelic agencies, hobby clubs, free 
hobby books, booklets, pamphlets, hobby maga- 
zines and publications; and a section of general 
hobby information. 
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The Buyers’ Guide 


Check list of advertisers using RECREATION from May 1948 through June 1949 


Films 


Association Films 
347 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Handcrafts 


Cleveland Crafts 
770 Carnegie Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Horton Handicraft Co. 
618 Capitol Avenue, Hartford, Conn. 


Toebe Leathercraft Co. 
149 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Universal Handicrafts Service 
1267 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Miscellaneous 


American Squares 
121 Delaware Street, Woodbury, N. J. 


Artvue Postcard Co. 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Camp Director’s Handbook 
181 Chestnut Avenue, Metuchen, N. J. 


Creative Playthings 
867 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Folkcraft Records 
7 Oliver Street, Newark, N. J. 


Girl Scouts, Nat’l Equipment Service 
155 East 44 Street, New York, N. Y. 


Loren Murchinson and Co., Inc. 
14 Park Place, Newark, N. J. 


Square Dance Associates 
102 North Columbus Avenue, Freeport, N. Y. 


Playground Equipment 


American Playground Device Co. 
Anderson, Indiana 


W. A. Augur, Inc. 
35 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 


Champion Recreation Equipment 
Highland Park, 


Game Time 
Litchfield, Mich. 


Hussey Manufacturing Co. 
North Berwick, Maine 


Nissen Trampoline 
200 A. Avenue, N.W. Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


J. E. Porter Corp. 
Ottawa, 


Recreation Equipment Co. 
724-26 West Eighth Street, Anderson, Ind. 


Rubien Construction Co. 
Westfield, N. J. 


Publishers 


Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 
Nashville, Tenn. 


A. S. Barnes 
101 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Association Press 
347 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


C. C. Birchard and Co. 
285 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


D. C. Heath and Co. 
285 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Manual Arts Press 
Peoria, Ill. 


McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
330 West 42 Street, New York, N. Y. 


Sentinel Books 
112 East 19 Street, New York, N. Y. 


Wells Publishing Co. 
Leonia, N. J. 


The Woman’s Press 
600 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


To Readers of RECREATION: 


We are bringing to the attention of our read- 
ers the names of the advertisers who, during 
the last year, have taken space in the pages of 
the magazine, thus helping to provide the finan- 
cial support which has made it possible to make 
RECREATION more effective. We believe our 


readers will wish to show their appreciation of 
this service by turning to these advertisers as 
need arises for the products they have to offer. 

Do not neglect to read the advertisements 
appearing in RecrEATION. They can be of 
practical help to you. 


JUNE 1949 
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Schools Seamless Rubber Co. ) 
New Haven, Conn. 
George Williams College ; 
53rd and Drexel Avenue, Chicago, III. Sells Aerial Tennis Co. 6 
4838 Belinder Road, Kansas City, Kan. 
Springfield College 
Springfield, Mass W. J. Voit Rubber Corp. 
1600 East 25 Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Weaver Wintark, Inc. 


Sporting Goods and Games Box 91, Shamokin, Pa. 
Dearborn Industries Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 
15105 Tireman Avenue, Dearborn, Mich. 2037 Powell Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
Diamond Calk Horseshoe Co. . 
4610 Grand Avenue, Duluth, Minn. Surfacing 
Hillerich and Bradsby Gulf Oil Corp. 
Louisville, Ky. Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MacGregor-Goldsmith, Inc. 
John and Findlay Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Swimming Pool Equipment 


National Sports Equipment Co. Berman Chemical Co. 

Fond du Lac, Wis. 716 Superior Street, Toledo, Ohio 
Outdoor Metal Table Tennis Co Inertol Co. 

Teaneck, N. J. 480 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark, N. J. 
Rawlings Manufacturing Co. N. B. Madsen 

Lucas Avenue and 23 Street, St. Louis, Mo. 2019 North Keystone Avenue, Chicago, III. 


é yew TWENTY-SEVENTH YEARBOOK of the Department of Elementary School Prin- & 
cipals, National Education Association, for the year 1948 has a quotation from 
an advertising letter which is put in to encourage school principals, but it might also 
contain equal encouragement for the directors of municipal recreation centers. The 
statement is as follows: 


“Someone taught Euclid to Einstein. 


“Someone assigned homework in American history to George C. Marshall. . . 
someone picked a girl named Katharine Cornell for the role of Juliet in the senior play. 


“And perhaps today someone is teaching a boy who will discover the miracle-drug 
to postpone old age . . . or a girl in whose head the first television opera is already 
born .. . or two brothers destined to sit at the ultimate peace table . 


“Although only a few men and women in any generation will achieve that kind 
of fame, it is an American ideal that all our young people should be given the kind 
of schooling from which great ideas may germinate, great minds may flower, and 
good citizens may be grown. 


“Meanwhile so much depends on you. 


“For it is the teacher who must create the real awareness of the world’s essential 
needs—it is the teacher who must demonstrate where we are progressing, or losing 
ground on the steep climb upward.” 
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